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entirely satisfactory, but corrugated galvanised iron should never be used as this attracts heat. No other materials are so satisfactory as those mentioned above. Concrete or tiled floors may be provided as desired. With concrete floors, the employment of a surface hardener, such as sodium silicate solution (1-4 parts of water), brushed into the surface in three coats, will improve durability as lactic acid from spilt milk exerts a harmful effect upon concrete. Further, a high alumina cement is more resistant than ordinary cement. Tiled floors are very resistant but an acid-resistant jointing material is necessary. Staffordshire blue brick, set in cement and well grouted, forms a satisfactory floor. Separate external doors, preferably of the sliding type, should be provided for each section of the dairy building.
As a large amount of water is required for a variety of purposes, it is essential that an adequate pure water supply should be provided. Taps should be fixed at all essential points, and a storage cistern should also be provided for any existing boiler.
With regard to the separate portions of the building, the following details are of importance.
The Weighing Room
There are many advantages to be derived from a separate weighing room in which the milk-receiving tank may be fixed and a room for this purpose is desirable but not essential. The advantages to be obtained from weighing the milk have already been enumerated (see page 71).
There can be little doubt that the best place in which to weigh milk is a room adjoining the dairy, although this may only be possible where a separate dairy building is provided. The room need not be very large, but should allow the receiving tank for the milk to be fitted where it will be out of range of possible contamination from the air of the cowshed. If this is done, milk can be removed from the cowshed immediately it is produced to the weighing room, where it is weighed and the weight recorded, after which it can be poured into the receiving tank, whence it passes by gravity to the cooler. The room can also be used for the storage of milkers' overalls but it should not be allowed to become a dumping-ground for all types of rubbish. A lavatory basin with water supply and clean towels and soap adjacent should be provided in one corner.
It is the practice on some farms to place the receiving pan outside the milk room, either in the open air or under a lean-to roof. Such an arrangement is quite satisfactory, since it prevents milkers bringing full pails from the cowshed into the milk room proper. As the receiving tank is placed at a higher level than can be comfortably reached from the floor, owing to milk having to gravitate through the cooler, a platform with steps is necessary.
The floor of the weighing room should be of concrete, draining to a trapped gully outside the building. This should be washed down twice daily. The walls should be rendered with cement up to a height of 4 feet 6 inches, and that portion of the wall above the rendering should be limewashed as often as required. The expenditure of a large amount of money on lining the internal surface of the walls with tiles or glazed bricks is unnecessary except that a surface of this type is advisable behind the receiving hopper so that milk splashes can be readily removed.
Fig. 61 shows the arrangement of the receiving tank and cooler fixed on the dividing wall between cowshed and milk room. The receiving pan shown